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rewards are distant, and which is animated only by faith and
hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, unless it be
invigorated and reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example.
Milton, who appears to have had a full conviction of the 5
truth of Christianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scrip-
tures with the profoundest veneration, to have been untainted
by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in
a confirmed belief of the immediate and occasional agency
of Providence, yet grew old without any visible worship. In 10
the distribution of his hours, there was no hour of prayer,
-either solitary or with his household; omitting public prayers,
he omitted all.
Of this omission the reason has been sought upon a suppo-
sition which ought never to be made, that men live with their 15
own approbation, and justify their conduct to themselves.
Prayer certainly was not thought superfluous by him, who
represents our first parents as praying acceptably in the state
of innocence, and efficaciously after their fall. That he lived
without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his studies and medi- 20
tations were an habitual prayer. The neglect of it in his
family was probably a fault for which he condemned himself,
and which he intended to correct; but that death, as too
often happens, intercepted his reformation.
His political notions were those of an acrimonious and 25
surly Republican, for which it is not known that he gave any
better reason than thatc a popular government was the most
frugal;  for the trappings of a monarchy would set up an
ordinary commonwealth.' It is surely very shallow policy that
supposes money to be the chief good; and even this, without 30
considering that the support and expense of a court is, for
the most part, only a particular kind of traffic, by which
money is circulated, without any national impoverishment.